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r 4WoO famous poets have crossed the twin 
streams which divide Peterhouse from Pem- 
broke: the first ina westerly, and the second in 

an easterly direction. We know (or we pretend we 

know) why Thomas Gray left Peterhouse; we do not 
know why Richard Crashaw left Pembroke. But the 
two Colleges have always been closely knit both by 
propinquity and by sentiment, and, as a small but 
living link in the chain which unites them, it is my 
special happiness and privilege to be here to-day to 
assist in paying tribute to the earlier of these poets, so 
auspiciously shared by both my own Colleges. Three 
hundred years ago—on 21 August 1649—Crashaw 
died in poverty and exile; to-day we are assembled to 
honour him as a great Petrean, who by his life and 
work earned from his friend Cowley the appellation 
of ‘ Poet and Saint’—“‘ the hardest, rarest union which 
can be’, as that fellow-poet adds, perhaps with undue 
professional modesty. 

The spirit of Crashaw hovers still about Peter- 
house Chapel, which had just been built and was 


) 


hardly yet completed when he became a Fellow." If 
his ghost should ever revisit the ‘little contenfull 
kingdom’ which he loved so well, and from which 
he was so rudely ejected, he would, no doubt, be 
surprised at the sight of the building, occupied a 
century after him by Gray, which was erected in the 
‘decent and strong manner’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; he would, unquestionably, be saddened by the 
evidences of William Dowsing’s onslaught on the 
Chapel. He would look in vain for the ‘2 mighty 
great Angells with Wings, and divers other Angells, 
and the 4 Evangelists & Peter with his Keies, over 
the Chapell Dore, & about a hundred Chirubims and 
Angells & divers Superstitious Letters in gold’— 
which were demolished by order of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners in December 1643. Yet 
still, especially now that the stonework of the Chapel 
has been restored to something of its original bright- 
ness, he would recognize, in gazing at the west front, 
with its negative volutes, its surviving cherub-faces, 
its floral decoration and arabesque lozenges, and its 
air of fantastic grace, an expressive architectural 
emblem of his own mode of religious sensibility. If 
he entered the building, he would not, I suspect, 


feel that the Munich glass fulfilled the longing, so 


* His formal admission is dated 20 November 1636, but he probably 
entered the previous year. The building of the Chapel was begun in 
1632 under Matthew Wren, and continued under John Cosin, who 
succeeded Wren as Master in 1634. 
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eloquently urged in his Latin poem on the Chapel, 


for the day ut claris meliori luce Fenestris 
Plurima per vitreos vivat Pia Pagina vultus;? 


he might again complain 


. « -Mostrique per atria Coeli... 
jam luce tenella 
Libat adhuc trepidae Fax nondum firma Diei; 


but he could still affirm (and all good Petreans will 
in some sense echo him) that ‘Sacra Domus nostrum 
est Coelum’. And heaven indeed it was to him during 
his brief sojourn of seven or eight years within its 
walls. It is evident that he carried his own heaven 
within him, but he also proved the truth of Lang- 
land’s saying, that if heaven be anywhere on earth, 
it is in school or in cloister. The Peterhouse of 
Crashaw’s time, the Peterhouse of John Cosin, was 
the recognized centre in Cambridge of that Laudian 
churchmanship which first satisfied his needs, and 
which might have done so to the end, if the Puritan 
purge had not driven him to seek a less vulnerable 
stronghold of the spirit. 

‘The learned son of a famous Heretic’, as he 
was described to the Pope by Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Crashaw may well have moved towards High Church 
principles by way of reaction from the Puritan zeal 


* Poems of Richard Crashaw, ed. L. C. Martin (1927), p. 206: Votiva 
Domus Petrensis Pro Domo Det. 
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of his father the Rev. William Crashaw, author of an 
anti-Jesuit pamphlet called The Disloyalty of Loyola, 
and famed for his anti-papal ‘Sermon at the Crosse’ 
—a man whose deep though controversial piety led 
him to include in his will the following declaration: 

I accounte Poperie (as nowe it is) the heape and chaos of 
all heresies and the channell whereinto the fowlest impieties 
& heresies yt have byne in the christian Worlde have runn 
and closelye emptied themselues. I beleeue the Popes seate 
and power to be the power of the greate Ante-christ and the 
doctrine of the Pope (as nowe it is) to be the doctrine of 
Antechriste, yea that doctrine of Divells prophecied of by 
the Apostle and that the true and absolute Papist soe livinge 
and dyeinge debarrs himself of salvation for ought that we 
knowe.... 


Yet, in order to refute the Papists, William Crashaw 
had read their books, and the son may have owed to 
his father’s library his first acquaintance with Catholic 
literature. But until his ejection from Peterhouse 
Richard Crashaw found spiritual satisfaction in 
Laudian Anglicanism, which, with its insistence 
upon church order and the beauty of holiness, 
provided, for an anima naturaliter catholica, just that 
Via Media which Newman, two centuries later, tried 
in vain to find in it once more. Entering Pembroke 
College from Charterhouse in 1631, he found the 
leaven of Lancelot Andrewes at work there. As the 
College historian says: ‘Under Lancelot Andrewes, 


* Martin, op. cit. pp. xviii—xix. 
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who succeeded Fulke [as Master] in 1589, the College 
began to develop into one of the strongholds of the 
High Church party.’ Under previous Elizabethan 
Masters, its bias had been Puritan; ‘during the six- 
teenth century Edmund Spenser, the poet of Pla- 
tonical puritanism, had been one of the chief glories 
of the College; Richard Crashaw, the Catholic mys- 
tic, was to be the pget of the seventeenth century’.! 
Amongst the Latin epigrams which he wrote at 
Pembroke are one to his Tutor Tournay, a notable 
High Anglican, and one to the Master, Benjamin 
Lany, whom he praises for restoring beauty to the 
College Chapel and its worship. He could still write 
sturdy, anti-papal verse like that poem on the Gun- 
powder Treason which begins 

Growe plumpe, leane Death; his Holinesse a feast 

Hath now praepar’d, & you must be his guest, 
but his more characteristic mood is expressed in the 
poem On a Treatise of Charity, published in Five 
Pious and Learned Discourses (1635) by a Peterhouse 
man, the Rev. Robert Shelford, who therein attacked 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, and threw 
doubt on the accepted Protestant theory that the 
Pope is Antichrist: 

Rise then, immortall maid! Religion rise! 

Put on thy selfe in thine own looks: t’our eyes 

Be what thy beauties, not our blots, have made thee,.. . 


 Attwater, 4 Short History of Pembroke College, p. 54. 
4 


God’s services no longer shall put on 

A sluttishnesse, for pure religion: 

No longer shall our Churches frighted stones 
Lie scatter’d like the burnt and martyr’d bones 
Of dead Devotion; nor faint marbles weep 

In their sad ruines; nor Religion keep 

A melancholy mansion in those cold 

Wisner 

This shall from hence-forth be the masculine theme 
Pulpits and pennes shall sweat in; to redeem 
Vertue to action, that life-feeding flame 

That keeps Religion warme: not swell a name 
Of faith, a mountaine word, made up of aire,. . . 


What can the poore hope from us, when we be 
Vncharitable ev’n to Charitie. 


Before leaving Pembroke to take up his Fellowship 
at Peterhouse—his ‘beloved Patrimony in St Peter’ 
—-Crashaw published his first volume of verse, the 
only complete work from his hand which appeared 
while he remained in England, the Epigrammatum 
Sacrorum Liber (1634). Most of his secular verse was 
also probably written at Pembroke, including the 
anthology piece Wishes to his Supposed Mistress, 
which has the grace and nonchalance of the Jon- 
sonian school—a manner which, however, Crashaw 
did not further cultivate. Like Milton, he was self- 
dedicated to the sacred Muse, and already, in the 
preface to the Epigrammata Sacra, he bids farewell 
to the Cyprian and her blind son: 
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Cede puer (dixi, & dico) cede improba mater: 
Altera Cypris habet nos; habet alter Amor. 

Scilicet hic Amor est. Hic est quoque mater Amoris. 
Sed mater virgo. Sed neque caecus Amor. 


The epigrams are adaptations of the pagan models, 
especially Martial, and of their Jesuit imitators, to 
New Testament themes, and the skill which he there- 
in acquired in manipulating the Christian paradoxes 
never left him, though he was to employ it later in 
a far richer and ampler style. 

One of the first of Crashaw’s Peterhouse pupils 
was Ferrar Collet, the nephew of Nicholas Ferrar 
and younger brother of Mary Collet, and there is 
good reason to believe that through this connexion 
he became a frequent visitor at Little Gidding. 
Nothing could have been more congenial to Crashaw 
than the cultivated yet ascetic piety of this religious 
house, this ‘Arminian Nunnery’, twice visited by 
Charles I, where the devout family of contemplatives 
followed an austere and heavenly rule of life. In his 
lines entitled Description of a Religious House and 
Condition of Life, though he is confessedly adapting 
part of Barclay’s <Argenis, the allusion to Little 
Gidding is clear enough: 


A hasty Portion of praescribed sleep; 
Obedient slumbers, that can wake & weep," 
And sing, & sigh, & work, and sleep again;... 


Alexander Pope borrowed this line, Eloisa to Abelard, 212. 


II 


The self-remembring So vL sweetly recouers 

Her kindred with the starrs; not basely houers 

Below: But meditates her immortall way 

Home to the originall sourse of L1G HT and intellectuall Day. 


In Peckard’s Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar (1790) itis said that ‘ Severall religious persons 
both in the neighbourhood, and from distant places, 
attended these watchings: and amongst these the 
celebrated Mr Rich. Crashaw, Fellow of Peterhouse, 
who was very intimate in the family, and frequently 
came from Cambridge for this purpose, and at his 
return often watched in Little St. Mary’s Church 
near Peterhouse’.’ And in the Preface to Crashaw’s 
second publication, Steps to the Temple (1646), the 
unknown writer, who is plausibly conjectured by 
Professor L. C. Martin to be a member of the Little 
Gidding community, tells the reader that 

we stile his Sacred Poems, Stepps to the Temple, and aptly, 
for in the Temple of God, under his wing, he led his life in St. 
Maries Church neere St. Peters Colledge: There he lodged under 
Tertullian’s roofe of Angels: There he made his nest more 
gladly then David’s Swallow neere the House of God: where 
like a primitive Saint, he offered more prayers in the night, then 


others usually offer in the day; There, he penned these Poems, 
Stepps for happy soules to climbe heaven by. 


There is no direct evidence of Crashaw’s ordination, 
but Queen Henrietta Maria, in her letter to the Pope 
on his behalf, speaks of him as ‘ayant esté Ministre 


* Martin, op. cit. p. xxiv. 
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en Angleterre’, and David Lloyd, who in his Me- 
moirs of various Royalists (1668) gives us the earliest 
biographical sketch of him, refers to ‘those thronged 
Sermons on each Sunday and Holiday, that ravished 
more like Poems’. Lloyd, remembering with ad- 
vantages the Preface to Steps to the Temple, repeats 
that Crashaw was a master of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian and Spanish (he adds French), and that he 
was accomplished in ‘Poetry, Musick, Drawing, 
Limning, Graving’, which, however, were ‘the sub- 
servient recreations of his vacant hours, not the 
grand business of his soul’. We know scarcely any- 
thing more of his Cambridge life, except that in 
July 1642 he joined with several Fellows of Peter- 
house to guarantee to the King a loan of £60 and 
a gift of the College plate, and that he was ejected 
from his Fellowship by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioner in April 1644, by which time he had 
already fled to Holland. 

From the secure standpoint of nineteenth-century 
optimism, and according to the Whig interpretation 
of history, such an evil as the political purging of the 
Universities seemed one which could never recur: 
seemed, indeed, to be precisely one of those old, 
unhappy, far-off things (like the Black Death, the 
Inquisition, the Star Chamber, or the Gunpowder 
Plot) whose former occurrence served to mark off 

 T. A. Walker, Peterhouse (1906), p. 108. 
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the remoter, less desirable centuries from one’s own. 
Alas, we of this generation have become, as spectators 
of current events, all too familiar with such things, 
and though our own Universities have so far been im- 
mune fromattack (and we hope will ever so continue) 
we can recapture, far more easily than our fathers, the 
emotions of the Civil War period, when (for ex- 
ample) the Fellows of Peterhouse were ordered by 
the Earl of Manchester to be resident on a certain 
date in order to face a questionnaire by the Com- 
missioners. 

The remaining events of Crashaw’s short life may 
be swiftly rehearsed. We know, from the interesting 
autograph letter of February 20, 1643/4 (virtually 
the only extant piece of English prose in Crashaw’s 
handwriting), probably addressed either to John 
Ferrar or to Mary Collet’s father, that he was then at 
Leyden, in great distress and uncertainty of mind. 
He is considering whether his Fellowship may not 
be transferred to Ferrar Collet, on the understanding 
that he receives from the latter his ‘chamber incomb’, 
though he adds ‘I haue I assure you no desire to be 
absolutely and irrespectiuely rid of my beloved 
Patrimony in St. Peter. No man then my self holds 
more high the humble scepter of such a little conten- 
full kingdom.’ There is a chance that he was in 
Oxford with the Court soon after, and according to 
Wood he was actually incorporated there. However, 
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in September 1646, the Queen writes to the Pope on 
his behalf from Paris, recommending him as a good 
Catholic who has been in her entourage for nearly 
a year. This evidence of his conversion tallies with 
that of the Apology to the Hymn to St Teresa, 
published the same year in Steps to the Temple, which 
was described in the 1652 volume as ‘hauing been 
writt when the author was yet among the protes- 
tantes’.’ Crashaw’s submission to Rome may have 
been forced upon him by circumstances; Lloyd’s 
interpretation of it is that “seeing Atheism prevailing 
in England’, he ‘embraced Popery in /taly, chusing 
rather to live in the Communion of that corrupt 
Church, in the practise of fundamental truths, con- 
fessed to be then mixed with some errors, than to 
stay here, where was hardly the face of any Church, 
after the overthrow of those to make way for all 
errors’. But Crashaw’s spirit belonged essentially to 
the Counter-Reformation, and Rome was, for him, 
as inevitably the true spiritual destination as it was 
two centuries later for the seceding Tractarians. A 
year later we hear of him at Rome itself, where he was 
found in distress, illness and poverty by Dr John 
Bargrave, serving in the ‘Seguita’ of Cardinal Palotto. 
We may round off the sad story in Bargrave’s words: 

Mr Crashaw infinitely commended his Cardinal, but com- 
plained extremely of the wickedness of those of his retinue; 


? The 1670 edition reads ‘a Protestant’, instead of ‘among...’ etc. 
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of which he, having the Cardinal’s ear, complained to him. 
Upon which the Italians fell so far out with him that the 
Cardinal, to secure his life, was fain to put him from his 
service, and procuring him some small imploy at the Lady’s 
of Loretto; whither he went in pilgrimage in summer time, 
and, overheating himself died in four weeks after he came 
thither, and it was doubtful whether he were not poisoned.’ 
Lloyd’s concluding words are more fitting, and (one 
feels) probably nearer the truth: ‘And died of a 
Feaver, the holy order of his soul over-heating his 
body, Canon of Loretto, whence he was carried to 
heaven, as that Church was brought thither by 
Angels, singing.’ 

Although Professor L. C. Martin has been able to 
collect a fair number of eulogistic references to 
Crashaw from the decades following his death— 
eulogies of which the most splendid and best re- 
membered is Cowley’s fine elegy ‘Poet and Saint’ 
—it must be admitted that, until recently, his poetry 
has not seemed to English readers to ‘abound with 
images which find a mirrour in every mind, and with 
sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo’. 
The Johnsonian phrase reminds us that Crashaw is 
not included in the Lives of the Poets. The fact is 
that the Counter-Reformation baroque, of which his 
poetry is the distillation, represents a mode of feeling 
and expression as far removed as possible from the 
native sentiment and tradition, or at any rate from 


* Martin, op. cit. p. x0cxv. 
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the standards, whether religious or aesthetic, which 
on the whole dominated the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. If not his conceits and paradoxes, 
or his tropical lushness of imagery, then his exotic 
vein of religious ecstasy would be sure to give 
offence. The sober protestantism and neo-classicism 
of the Hanoverian epoch were repelled by the art 
whereby the Counter-Reformation sought to exploit 
the Renaissance, the art which, whether by the 
grandiose or the pathetic, whether by melodrama or 
ecstasy, by the lachrymose or the erotic, tried to win 
back an apostate world to the Faith. The nostrils of 
the eighteenth century, and most of those of the 
nineteenth, were allergic to the smell of incense, and 
Crashaw’s poetry exhaled its very attar. Moreover, 
intermingled with the aroma of frankincense and 
myrrh, there seemed to be also the heavy scent of 
lilies and tuberoses, and the taint of carnality and 
corruption. English religious sentiment had in- 
herited from Puritanism and Evangelicalism a dis- 
trust of the senses, and Crashaw, who fixes his 
attention continually upon the physical manifesta- 
tions of Christianity—the wounds of the crucified 
Christ, the blood and water, the tear-drops of the 
Magdalene, the love-pierced heart of St Teresa— 
could evoke little response but distaste and suspicion. 
Even the Catholic revival of the nineteenth century 
brought little enhancement to his reputation ; he was 
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felt tobe sickly, unmanly and foreign ; and the Catho- 
licism of more recent times has looked rather to St 
Thomas Aquinas and Dante than to Ignatius Loyola, 
Teresa or Marino. Crashaw was described in his 
own time as a second Herbert, but his prevailing 
mood, at once inflamed and relaxed, denied him the 
representative quality which Herbert has for the 
seventeenth century, Watts and Charles Wesley for 
the eighteenth, and Keble for the nineteenth. Charles 
Wesley, indeed, refers constantly to the redeeming 
blood of Christ, and longs to feel its cleansing flow, 
but with him the physical reference is of the slightest, 
his thought being fixed upon contrition and the 
forgiveness of sin. In Crashaw the conviction of sin, 
though not absent, counts for little; his concern is 
with the roses and raptures, the lilies and languors, 
the intolerable joys and the delicious wounds of 
mystical experience; he deals, in fact, with just those 
spiritual luxuries enumerated by Sir Thomas Browne 
at the end of Urn Burial: ‘Christian annihilation, 
ecstasies, exolution, liquefaction, transformation, the 
kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, and ingression 
into the divine shadow.’ And if he thereby gains 
‘a handsome anticipation of heaven’, it is on the 
whole a heaven too warm, roseate and honeyed for 
most English tastes. Let us take from his poem 
Prayer: ‘an Ode which was Praefixed to a little 
Prayer-book given to a young Gentlewoman’, an 
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example of the sort of rewards promised by Crashaw 
to the devout vestal. Prayer, he has been saying, 
gives access to a ‘sacred store of hidden sweets and 
holy ioyes’; he continues: 


W orDs which are not heard with EARES 
(Those tumultuous shops of noise) 
Effectuall wispers, whose still voice 
The soul it selfe more feeles then heares; 
Amorous languishments; luminous trances; 
SIGHTS which are not seen with eyes; 
Spirituall & soul-peircing glances 
Whose pure & subtil lightning flyes 
Home to the heart, & setts the house on fire 
And melts it down in sweet desire 

Yet does not stay 
To ask the windows leaue to passe that way; 
Delicious DEATHS; soft exalations 
Of soul; dear & diuine annihilations; 

A thousand vnknown rites 
Of ioyes & rarefy’d delights; 


—all these the ‘dear spouse of spirits’ will bring with 
his embraces, 


All fresh & fragrant as he rises 
Dropping with a baulmy Showr 
A delicious dew of spices;. . . 


and the ‘selected dove’, the initiate soul, shall 


discover What ioy, what blisse, 
How many Heau’ns at once it is 
To haue her Gop become her Lover. 


se) 


Or notice how, in another poem, he contemplates the 
wounds of our crucified Lord: 
O these wakefull wounds of thine! 
Are they Mouthes, or are they eyes? 
Be they Mouthes, or be they eyne, 
Each bleeding part some one supplies. 
Lo! a mouth, whose full-bloom’d lips 
At too deare a rate are roses. 
Lo! a blood-shot eye! that weepes 
And many a cruell teare discloses. 
Then, thinking as so often of his Magdalene, he adds, 
O thou that on this foot hast laid 
Many a kisse, and many a Teare, 
Now thou shal’t have all repaid 
Whatsoe’re thy charges were. 
This foot has got a Mouth and lippes, 
To pay the sweet summe of thy kisses: 
To pay thy Teares, an Eye that weeps 
In stead of Teares such Gems as this is. 
The difference onely this appeares, 
(Nor can the change offend) 
The debt is paid in Ruby-Teares, 
Which thou in Pearles did’st lend. 
This type of sensuous brooding and emblem- 
making, static because it leads to nothing beyond 
itself, is an Ignatian ‘spiritual exercise’ in the ‘appli- 
cation of the senses’ to one of the central themes of 
Christianity.* A comparison of this poem, so pic- 
torial, so ingenious, and thus so limited in its range, 
* Cf. Austin Warren’s admirable Richard Crashaw (Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1939), p. 67. 
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with Isaac Watts’s ‘When I survey the wondrous 
Cross’, in which the contemplatio crucis leads on, 
without any fanciful elaboration or sensuous unction, 
to the thought of self-dedication, reveals the gulf that 
separates Crashaw’s religious sensibility from the 
more characteristically English varieties. Note, too, 
the imagery with which he celebrates the Name of 
Jesus, in the Hymn To the Name Above Every Name: 


O dawn, at last, long look’t for Day! 
Take thine own wings, and come away. 
Lo, where Aloft it comes! It comes, Among 
The Conduct of Adoring Spirits, that throng 
Like diligent Bees, And swarm about it. 
O they are wise; 
And know what SwEETES are suck’t from out it. 
It is the Hiue, 
By which they thriue, 
Where All their Hoard of Hony lyes.... 


O dissipate thy spicy Powres 
(Clowd of condensed sweets) & break vpon vs 
In balmy showrs; 
O fill our senses, And take from vs 
All force of so Prophane a Fallacy 
To think ought sweet but that which smells of Thee... . 


SWEET NAME, in Thy each Syllable 
A Thousand Blest ARABIAS dwell; 
A Thousand Hills of Frankincense; 
Mountains of myrrh, & Beds of spices, 
And ten Thousand PARADISES 

_ The soul that tasts thee takes from thence, 
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Christianity isa religion of paradoxes,and Crashaw 
—in this respect like Donne and other ‘metaphysical’ 
poets, though in general so unlike them—loves to 
let his subtle fancy play upon them. God and man, 
life and death, east and west, day and night, fire and 
water, pain and ecstasy—all these and other con- 
traries he constantly unites, sometimes with epi- 
grammatic point, sometimes on a larger scale. He 
speaks, for instance, of how 

Three Kings (or what is more) three Wise men went 


Westward to find the worlds true Orient; 
[Sospetto D’ Herode, 17] 


and declares, of the face of the weeping Magdalene, 


that No where but here did ever meet 


Sweetnesse so sad, sadnesse so sweet. 
[The Weeper (1652), v1.] 
The tears of this divine Weeper, to which this, one of 
his best-known poems, is wholly devoted, fall, not 
downwards, but upwards, and he adds to this thought 
a typically sensuous expansion: 
Vpwards thou dost weep. 
Heau’n’s bosome drinks the gentle stream. 
Where th’milky riuers creep, 
Thine floats aboue; & is the cream. 
Waters aboue th’Heauns, what they be 
We’are taught best by thy TEARES & thee. [Ibid. 1v.] 


The Epiphanie hymn is the best large-scale example 
of this method; it shows, moreover, a degree of 
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intellectual concentration rare in Crashaw, who 
usually glides rapidly from one image to another. 
The three Kings, conceived as converted sun- 
worshippers, worshippers of a sun of darkness, 
have come to adore the true Sun, who through the 
shades of mortal flesh has dispelled the darkness of 
paganism. They prophesy how the natural sun, 
essentially a shadow, will at length, by his eclipse at 
the crucifixion, do penance for his long usurpation, 


Proud to haue gain’d this pretious losse 
And chang’d his false crown for thy CROSSE.... 


That forfeiture of noon to night shall pay 
All the idolatrous thefts done by this night of day. 
The whole poem is one long elaboration of this 
paradox; it is, indeed 
A mutuall trade 
“Twixt sun & SHADE, 
By confederate BLACK & WHITE 
Borrowing day & lending night. 

It becomes evident, I think, in considering these 
examples, why the romantic revival of the nineteenth 
century, and our own century’s renewed interest 
in the ‘metaphysical’ poets, though they have res- 
cued Crashaw from the neglect he suffered in the 
eighteenth century, have not produced a more 
startling revaluation. The romantics and Victorians, 
indeed, developed a gusto for the Elizabethans, 


Jacobeans and Carolines, found them more congenial 
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than the Augustans, and often valued seven- 
teenth century poets as alleged ‘forerunners’ of 
romanticism. Thus Vaughan and Traherne were 
good because they ‘anticipated’ Wordsworth, and 
Crashaw, similarly, was supposed to show some- 
thing of Keats’s sensuousness and Shelley’s fire. But 
Crashaw’s world is utterly different from theirs, 
and though (for example) his images from taste or 
smell, and his fondness for the luxuries of pain and 
death, may remind us of Keats’s longing for rich 
death, or his afflatus remind us of Shelley’s, we now 
see that the resemblances are superficial, that to be 
a harbinger of romanticism would in any case be no 
ground, in itself, for unthinking praise, and that the 
critic’s task is rather to sharpen than to blur dis- 
tinctions. Crashaw’s nature-images, for instance, his 
roses and lilies, dew-drops, dawns and sunsets, turn 
out on inspection to be mostly non-naturalistic: 
they are there for emblematic rather than romantic 
reasons; and his intolerable joys, sweet and subtle 
pains and delicious deaths, belonging as they do to 
the context of Teresan mysticism, turn out to have 
nothing to do with Keats’s desire to cease upon the 
midnight or to glut his sorrow on a morning rose. In 
these days the Baroque style, of which (as Mr Eliot 
has truly said) Crashaw is the leading English 
representative, can be appreciated for its own sake, 
without apology, and without pretending that it is 
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like something else. As I have hinted, however, the 
modern taste for Donne has not greatly helped 
Crashaw, for he lacks, in general, that toughness 
and sinew, that blend of logic and passion, and that 
tumult of spirit, which our generation has found 
congenial in Donne. If we wanted now to praise 
him for affinities with other poets, we might be more 
inclined to say that his couplets are sometimes like 
Pope’s, or that he can sometimes achieve the noble 
valiancy of a Shakespearean cadence: 
O ’tis not spanish, but ’tis heau’n she speaks! 

But let us conclude with a passage where Crashaw 
is most fully himself, where fire and sweetness and 
ecstatic love are fused together in the pure passion of 
prayer, and where, transcending all sensuous fancies, 
he soars on eagle-wings straight towards the sun. 
The passage is familiar; it is the concluding apo- 
strophe to ‘the seraphicall saint Teresa’ in The 
Flaming Heart: 

O sweet incendiary! show here thy art, 

Vpon this carcasse of a hard, cold, hart, 

Let all thy scatter’d shafts of light, that play 

Among the leaues of thy larg Books of day, 

Combin’d against this BREST at once break in 

And take away from me my self & sin, 

This gratious Robbery shall thy bounty be; 

And my best fortunes such fair spoiles of me. 


O thou vndanted daughter of desires! 
By all thy dowr of LIGHTS & FIRES; 
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By all the eagle in thee, all the doue; 

By all thy liues & deaths of loue; 

By thy larg draughts of intellectuall day, 

And by thy thirsts of loue more large then they; 
By all thy brim-fill’d Bowles of feirce desire 
By thy last Morning’s draught of liquid fire; 
By the full kingdome of that finall kisse 

That seiz’d thy parting Soul, & seal’d thee his; 
By all the heau’ns thou hast in him 

(Fair sister of the SERAPHIM!) 

By all of Him we haue in THEE; 

Leaue nothing of my SELF in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 

Vnto all life of mine may dy. 
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